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It is a work of virtuoso humanism, its argu- 
ment lavishly illustrated by allusion to classical 
mythology, history, and custom. After dedica- 
tory exordia, the text begins with lengthy enco- 
mia to music and poetry, topically notable for 
Brandolini’s insistence on music’s social role. 
These are preparatory for the defence of impro- 
vised song, which comes towards the end and is 
the most revealing and original section. Impro- 
visation is a missing link in many areas of mu- 
sical history, where financial and technical 
circumstances severely limited the writing and 
copying of music and where the surviving 
notated music is thus not wholly representative. 
Its inaccessibility to the music historian means 
that the views of an executant such as Brandolini 
have an added interest. Stanga was, of course, 
well acquainted with Brandolini’s perform- 
ances, so we learn nothing of them from this 
text; but we do derive insight into the aesthetic 
debate between the performer and his critic, one 
suggesting that improvisation posed as many 
problems to sixteenth-century intellectuals as it 
does to aestheticians now. Stanga’s criticisms 
seem to have touched on improvisation’s lack of 
preparation, its flaws in execution, and its reli- 
ance on commonplaces. Brandolini’s response is 
that improvisation is the work of great skill, that 
it can respond uniquely well to occasion, and 
that commonplaces are an inherent part of 
communication. He goes on to suggest that 
improvised song represents a different kind of 
thought from written song, requiring to be 
judged according to different criteria, a view 
that may seem now surprisingly modern. 

Anne Moyer provides an excellent introduc- 
tion, giving the details of Brandolini’s life and 
circumstances, establishing the intellectual con- 
text of his thought and offering a commentary 
on and assessment of his work. Her translation 
is fluent and idiomatic. Very occasionally the 
punctuation with which she breaks up 
Brandolini’s expansive periods conceals the 
underlying unity of the thought, but the hand- 
somely produced parallel edition of the original 
text helps the reader at such points. The book 
itself is produced to the highest quality and will 
provide pleasurable reading for all students of 
the humanist movement, whatever their discip- 
line. 

Davip Maw 

Oriel College, Oxford 


LEAH S. MARCUS, JANEL MUELLER, and MARY 
Beru Rose (eds.) Elizabeth I: Collected 
Works. Pp. xxiv + 446. Chicago and Lon- 
don: The University of Chicago Press, 2000. 
$40.00 (ISBN 0 226 50464 6). 


QUEEN ELIZABETH could ‘frame herself to 
all occasions, to all times, and all things, both 
in business and pastime’ (Nugae Antiquae, ed. 
H. Harington (1769), I, 58). This handsomely 
produced volume seems meant precisely to 
prove the truth of this statement — and perhaps 
even to a slightly worrying point. Its desire to 
present a comprehensive picture of the Queen’s 
literary achievements (excluding, however, her 
translations), seems, in fact, to prevail over a 
detailed presentation of the many problems 
concerned with these texts. 

As the editors state, the book includes ‘all of 
Elizabeth’s full-length speeches, prayers, and 
poems that we have been able to locate in texts 
we judge reliable’ together with ‘a generous 
selection’ of her letters and a ‘wide array’ of 
additional documents (xiv). All these materials 
are arranged in four chronological sections 
(1553-8; 1558-72; 1572-87; 1588-1603). Within 
these sections, Elizabeth’s writings have been 
grouped by genre: speeches (clearly occurring 
from the second section) are thus followed by 
letters, poems, and prayers. 

The place of honour allotted to speeches, 
while perfectly understandable for the works of 
a monarch, seems to have deeply influenced the 
choice of a rationale for the edition. As the 
editors point out (but rarely demonstrate 
cogently) ‘Elizabeth’s speeches before Parlia- 
ment usually began their lives not as written 
documents’ (xii): she could speak impromptu 
or from notes, and the actual ‘speech’ be 
written down only later. These documents 
might be revised either by the Queen herself 
or by her and her minister jointly. This 
prompts the editors to lay the claim for what 
they define as ‘cocreation’ for most of 
Elizabeth’s texts: letters, dictated or drafted 
by others; poems, reproduced and altered by 
scribal intervention; prayers and devotional 
materials, related by the Holy Scriptures in a 
complex interplay of intertextual references. 

For some of these texts ‘cocreation’ is a very 
adequate word indeed: together, the three edi- 
tors manage to create new speeches, prayers, 
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and poems “by Elizabeth [ with very little 
evidence of authorship. One has just to refer 
to the ample debate relating to the Tilbury 
speech (not even hinted at in the volume), or 
consider that the polylingual devotions and 
prayers published in 1563 and 1569 are pre- 
sented here just hoping ‘to stimulate debate 
about the authorship of these materials’ (xxii) — 
or just browse through the choice of poems. 
The case of the latter class of text is perhaps the 
least felicitous: the problems of authorship 
seem to be tackled here as if attributions in 
manuscripts were of one and the same kind at 
all times. The following example may perhaps 
help to understand the state of affairs. 
Among the most important documents for 
Elizabeth’s poetic canon is MS Harley 7392(2). 
As Glenn Black was the first to point out in his 
unpublished D. Phil dissertation, this is a mis- 
cellany compiled by Humphrey Coningesby, 
and largely finished by the mid-1580s (L. G. 
Black, Studies in Some Related Poetic Miscel- 
lanies of the 1580s, 2 vols (Oxford, 1970), I, 47— 
54; see also H. R. Woudhuysen, Sir Philip 
Sidney and the Circulation of Manuscripts 
(Clarendon Press: Oxford, 1996), 278-86 and 
my Sir Walter Ralegh (Milan: Mursia, 1998), 
116-17, 157-8, and passim). Examining the 
manuscript one may notice that Coningesby 
attributed “The doubt of future foes’ to ‘EL.’ 
(fo 27v) and ‘When I was fair and young’ to 
‘Ely’ (and this, quite probably, at a time later 
than the copying of this entry on fo 21v). His 
hand is clearly different from the one which 
deleted the previous attribution (to °H.C.’) for 
‘Now leave me and let me rest’ (fo 50) and gave 
it to ‘Regina’. This second hand has been 
identified by Black as belonging to Saintlow 
Kniveton. As the latter’s collections of verses 
British Library MSS Harley 3375, 4286, 4840, 
and Add. 586 can testify, Kniveton was much 
more interested in Latin than in vernacular 
poetry — and this shows in his attributions. 
He changed “TY.SO.’ with ‘Incerti Authoris’ 
(fo 25) for a poem published in George 
Whetstone’s Heptameron (1582, sig. G3v); he 
assigned Arthur Gorges’s “The Genteel season 
of the year’ to Sidney, and Edward De Vere’s 
‘Sitting alone’ (fo 63) to Anne Vavasour {it 
would be a circular argument here to discuss 
the status of “Philisides the Shepherd good and 
true’, fo 49, recently reassigned to Sidney also 
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because of the attribution in this manuscript). 
Thus, Kniveton’s attribution of ‘Now leave me 
and let me rest’ to Queen Elizabeth — not being 
supported by any other piece of external evi- 
dence — should be taken with a grain of salt, 
and at least some caution should have been 
displayed in the notes. Coming some thirty-five 
years after Leicester Bradner’s edition of the 
poems, the Collected Works do not contribute 
to a significant discussion or reconsideration of 
the canon of Elizabeth’s poetry. 

Evidence for attribution is not, however, the 
only shortcoming of this volume. “‘Cocreation’ 
strikes back when we come to the editorial 
principles. Rather old-fashioned readers could 
be surprised to discover that scribes and copy- 
ists can generate texts much in the same way as 
authors do. But the editors (who have already 
‘unedited the Renaissance’ to paraphrase the 
title of Marcus’s 1996 book) find it quite 
normal. Pen slips or repeated dropped words, 
therefore, are not emended silently in the text. 
As a result, in speech 4, during a conversation 
with the Scottish ambassador William Mait- 
land, the Queen is asked to say if “she would or 
she would ratify’ a treaty — while the footnote 
kindly informs us that another copy reads 
‘would not’ (67). 

One may or may (note: may not) want to go 
into any further details. The truth is that 
scholars are never content, and it is almost 
obvious that a book which should meet the 
desires of the historian, the literary student, 
and, why not, the general public, may disap- 
point some readers. Certainly, reading this 
volume from cover to cover one learns a quant- 
ity of things; the editors have worked for a long 
time in the preparation of this book, and it 
shows. A companion volume is in preparation 
at Chicago University Press, Elizabeth I: Auto- 
graph Compositions and Foreign Language Ori- 
ginals (2003); one hopes that this other book, 
more specific in its target, will also supply more 
detailed information and notes on the texts. 

CARLO M. BAJETTA 

Universita Cattolica, Milan 
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